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THE EMPHASIS IS ON WORSHIP 


S they are admittedly our masters in prayer, much can be 
learned from the angels on how to pray. Earth first 
heard the angels pray on the night of Christ's birth. 
“Glory be to God in the highest,’’ they sang, ‘‘and 
on earth, peace to men of good will.’’ Praise and pe- 

tition form the texture of angelic prayer. The angels are first con- 
cerned with the greatness of God and the consequent praise which 
is His due. It is only after that they are concerned with the little- 
ness of man and his consequent needs. The very first lesson taught 
by the angels to the shepherds is that God, not self, must be the 
centre of prayer. The shepherds have never forgotten this all- 
important truth, but it is to be feared that there are many in the 
fold who lost sight of it, especially since the late Middle Ages. 
For since then many Christians have become so intent on their 
own moral betterment as to almost lose sight of the priority of 
God. Evelyn Underhill, noted Anglican, aptly describes those who 
subordinate God's glory to their personal moral advancement. 
Sometimes the moral preoccupation tends to become excessive; and 
obscures the purely religious element which gives it significance. 
Concentration on the Ethos takes the place which rightly belongs to 
adoration of the Logos; and man, intent upon the moral struggle, 
forgets the supernatural purpose which that moral struggle is meant 
to serve, and with it that patient and genial tolerance of our many 
levelled human nature. This is the vice of Puritanism and of all 
types of perfectionist piety (Worship). 

Despite the subjectivism and introspection of the prayer of in- 
dividual Catholics, Catholic prayer itself has always been pri- 
marily objective. 

The method of prayer of the ancients was simple and easy; it con- 
sisted in self-forgetfulness and living in habitual recollection, in as- 
siduously steeping their souls in the beauty of the mysterious, in 
taking an interest in all aspects of the supernatural economy fol- 
lowing the inspiration of God who alone can teach us to pray 
(Maritain, Prayer and Intelligence). 
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The Doctors of the Church have all insisted on the subordina- 
tion of man’s wants to God’s glory. St. Thomas would bid Chris- 
tians concern themselves less with their own moral state and 
concentrate more on the worship of God, as he declares that the 
gift of final perseverance depends more on prayer than on the 
good works of man. In directing the faithful to ‘‘pray and you 
will be saved,’’ St. Alphonsus Liguori is giving expression to the 
same theological truth. This same Catholic truth is further rec- 
ognized and clearly affirmed by a prominent Anglican ecclesiastic 
when he writes: ‘““The right relation between prayer and conduct 
is not that conduct is supremely important and prayer may help 
it; but that prayer is supremely important and conduct tests it” 
(Archbishop Temple) . 

In the light of the history of Christian prayer and of the tra- 
ditional teachings of the Church it becomes evident that prayer 
has a higher aim than the moral improvement of the one who 
prays. The purpose of prayer is to increase charity. The prayer 
that is preoccupied with self is all too likely to increase love of 
self rather than love of God. Real prayer is objective, that is, it 
turns the spotlight on God and His glory. The time given to 
prayer is not the time to be worrying nor even thinking in the 
first place of one’s progress or lack of progress in virtue. Nor is it 
the time to indulge in self-analysis or idle curiosity about the fu- 
ture state of one’s soul. Prayer is rather the time to get rid of self 
as much as possible and to become preoccupied with God. It will 
be noted that in all her prayers, the Church, while attentive to 
the needs of man, keeps the attention of man riveted on God, and 
thereby protects him against a mischievous intrusion of self. He 
who submits his prayer life to the guidance of the Church is thus 
saved from that “‘most pernicious of vices’’ which Maritain de- 
scribes as “‘the reflex action of the mind, the tendency to come 
back on ourselves.” 

There is no denying that trials will arise in the life of prayer 
and that moral problems wil! seek attention, but at no time must 
these disturbances be allowed to distract the will from God. 

The weakness lies in that we let our imagination and sensitiveness 


be directly absorbed in our trouble. We contemplate and further 
enlarge the trouble present in ourselves, instead of firmly and faith- 
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fully looking away, either at the great abiding realities of the spir- 
itual world, or, if this is momentarily impossible for us, at some 
other, natural or human, wholesome fact or law. And the error 
lies in our lurking suspicion that for such trials to purify us, we 
must feel them fully in their tryingness— that is, we must face 
and fathom them directly and completely. Such a view complete- 
ly overlooks the fact that such trials are sent us for the purpose 
of deoccupying us with our smaller selves; and, again, it ignores 
the experience of God’s saints across the ages, that, precisely in 
proportion as we can get away from direct occupation with our 
troubles to the thought and love of God, to the presence of Him 
who permits all this, in the same proportion do and will these trials 
purify our souls (Von Hiigel: Life of Prayer). 

Whatever be the causes of subjectivism in the prayer of Cath- 
olics it finds its best corrective in close adherence to the prayers of 
the Church. Familiarity with the missal has already dispelled 
much of the puritanical ciovdiness that once hovered over the 
offering of holy Mass. In present-day Protestantism we see to 
what a sad state religious thought and life are reduced when de- 
prived of a common sacrifice. What we may not see as well is the 
weakness to which Catholicism is reduced when deprived of a 
common prayer. It is believed that in restoring the breviary to 
the hands of the laity the prayer life of the faithful will assume 
more of the qualities that characterize wholesome prayer. For 
the divine office deoccupies the mind from petty personal prob- 
lems and lifts mind and heart to the very throne of the Infinite. 
Subjectivism in prayer will cease only when men stop manufac- 
turing prayers that are prompted primarily by anxiety over their 
moral state and learn to appreciate, and to model their private 
prayers, on the official prayer formulas as found in the breviary 
and the missal. The objectivity that in the past has been so fruit- 
ful in forming other Christs is lost sight of once men prefer their 
own prayers to those of the Church; for it is by praying with the 
Bride of Christ that we can most effectively put on the mind of 
Christ. Private prayer is absolutely necessary, of course, but it 
should seek its inspiration and guidance from the public prayer of 
the Church: ; 

The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is occasion- 
ally very astonishing. She accepts all manner of prayer, even very 
deficient and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the weakness of 
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poor man. “Very well,” she says, “since you cannot pray other- 
wise, pray as you do, as long as you really pray.” But when one 
wishes to know what she understands by prayer, that is an entirely 
different matter: and it is in the liturgy that one discovers her way. 
It is necessary to imitate holy Church and not to prohibit what she 
consents to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should seek to 
elevate this prayer little by little, and to teach the faithful to pray 
as she prays (Pius XI, in an audience accorded to Abbot Capelle, 
December 12, 1935, and reported in Les Questions Liturgiques et 
Paroissiales, June, 1936). 


The early disciples of Christ went to Him and pleaded: ‘‘Lord, 
teach us to pray.’’ Those modern disciples who say to Christ: 
“Don’t bother, I'll find out for myself,” are not preferring Christ's 
way to their own. 

In his book Christian Behavior, C. S. Lewis concludes his 
treatise on morality with these words: 

I think all Christians would agreee with me if I said that though 
Christianity seems at first to be all about morality, all about duties 
and rules and guilt and virtue, yet it leads you on, out of all that, 
into something beyond . . . they don’t talk of such things, they are 
too busy looking at the source of goodness. .. . 

Catholic doctrine in no way disagrees with these lines from the 
pen of Mr. Lewis. I’m not so sure that all Protestants would 
agree with him. And I’m sorry that there are some Catholics who 
would protest quite as vigorously as some Protestants! 

BROTHER S. EDWARD, F.S.C. 
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ANOINTED WITH THE SPIRIT (I) 
THE FRUITS OF CONFIRMATION 


HE solemn invocation of the Spirit with His sevenfold 
gift, the imposition of hands, the anointing with 
chrism; the “‘consignation’”’ on the forehead, and, not to 
be forgotten! the slap —all this, performed by the 
bishop over those who kneel at the steps of the sanctuary, 

shows clearly that confirmation is the sacrament of Christian ma- 
turity, of that fulness and the abundance of life which is a charac- 
teristic of Messianic times. We shall have to keep this constantly in 
mind when, in the following, we try to analyze the effects of con- 
firmation, especially in comparison to baptism.’ That baptism and 
confirmation are closely related goes almost without saying. In fact, 
for a long time they were administered together. This close con- 
nection has sometimes led to the conclusion that baptism is the 
negative part of salvation, the death of the old man, the cleansing 
from original sin, and that confirmation is the positive part, the 
infusion of the Spirit. This idea in turn has led to the further 
conclusion that confirmation is necessary for salvation. But such 
a view is certainly wrong. Baptism and confirmation are not re- 
lated as negative to positive. Baptism is in itself not only death 
with Christ, but also resurrection with Him. Baptism is a re- 
birth. A new child is born. But there can be no child of God with- 
out the Spirit of adoption of sons. No, the difference between 
baptism and confirmation is not that of death and life, but that 
of childhood and maturity, of beginning and of fulness. 

We have to make immediate application of this principle when 
we want to determine the exact meaning of the sacramental char- 
acter conferred in confirmation. By the ‘‘sacramental character’ we 


*The difference between baptism and confirmation becomes especially evident 
where we have baptism without confirmation, as in Protestantism. Rejecting 
confirmation as a sacrament and retaining only baptism, Protestantism has dis- 
carded the ideal of holy virginity, of religious obedience and of voluntary poverty. 
It has further lost the ideal of consecrating this world in the power of the risen 
Christ, in other words, it has not been able to develop a really Christian civiliza- 
tion. The external forms in which Protestantism has tried to embody the Chris- 
tian spirit are chiefly pale imitations of Catholic forms: liturgy, church archi- 
tecture, etc. Both these ideals, that of religious perfection as well as that of a 
Christian civilization, have their roots in confirmation as the sacrament of the 
plenitude of Christ. 
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mean a spiritual mark inherent in the soul, an authorization, a 
sign of dignity. In the realm of salvation such dignity can only 
be a conformation to Christ, the Highpriest and the King of kings. 
Baptism likewise imprints such a mark on the soul. But the dif- 
ference between the two is, that the baptismal character authorized 
to actions relating to the personal salvation of the bearer himself, 
as for example, the reception of the sacrament of penance or of 
holy Communion. The character given in confirmation on the 
other hand transcends the narrow circle of personal salvation and 
authorizes to actions that have reference to the Church as a whole. 
The child is mainly concerned with itself, how it lives. The ma- 
ture man has his eyes open for the whole community. Having come 
of age man enters public life. 


Accordingly the character of confirmation is the official delega- 
tion from God “‘to profess the Christian faith publicly and off- 
cially’’ (St. Thomas, Summa III, 72, 5, ad 3). Such official and 
public profession of the Christian faith takes place in the Church 
as well as in the outside world. In the Church the confirmed 
Christian, in virtue of his sacramental character, is officially dele- 
gated to take his place in the official worship of the Church. The 
Spirit of adoption of sons whom he has received makes him 
cry ““Abba, Father.’’ For this reason he was first conducted into 
the church and made to recite the Our Father together with his 
new brethren in Christ, in the house of his new mother, the 
Church (cf. Tertullian, On Baptism, 20). After he had assisted 
at the solemn offering of the holy Eucharist and had received holy 
Communion several times during the octave of Easter, he was next 
allowed to join the congregation in the responses and in the of- 
fering of the gifts at the offertory. Moreover, he was now expected 
to take part in the daily common prayer, morning and evening, 
and in the various vigils. 


We see, therefore, that the character which is imprinted upon 
the soul in confirmation authorizes us to share in the public wor- 
ship of the Church; and this means not only that we now have 
the right of doing our part in the offering of the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice, but also that we should take part in the divine office as 
best we can. Up to recent times the divine office had in practice 
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become the exclusive privilege of the clergy and of some religious 
orders. In our day, however, we witness the fulness of the Spirit 
at work inspiring numerous lay persons to unite themselves once 
again to the Church in her public and official devotion. 


In the case of many good souls today who make use of the 
various means put at their disposal (translations of the brevi- 
ary, the diurnal, the Short Breviary, booklets for Prime or Com- 
pline), and who have overcome in patience the initial difficulties 
of a more technical nature, it is as if the Spirit whom they received 
in confirmation is revealing Himself to them anew in the prayers 
of the Church. It seems to them like a coming home, into their 
own, and quite a few of them angrily ask themselves (and others 
too!) : ‘““Why has nobody told us of this before?’’ They suddenly 
feel as if they had been in swaddling clothes, spiritually, all the 
time. Gladly they put off ‘‘childish things’’ and put on the 
beautiful royal robe of the Church — of her who stands like a 
queen before the Lord of lords, the moon at her feet and the crown 
of stars on her head, singing the song of the Lamb: “‘Great and 
marvelous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty, just and true 
are thy ways, O King of the Ages!’’ (Apoc. 15:3). 


That is precisely what we are confirmed for. We may talk about 
“spiritual life’’ and ‘‘mental prayer’’ and its methods, but so 
long as we do not expose our souls to that Spirit who has created 
the sublime, imposing, powerful, majestic cathedral of the offi- 
cial, public worship of the Church, we will not know the true 
meaning of the “fulness of the Spirit."” For this fulness is not 
hidden only in the souls of the saints. No, it “‘fills the earth,’’ as 
we sing at Pentecost; and that means the Church. And where is the 
Church if not in her public worship? The confirmed Christian 
should be able to sense what it means when God’s Chosen Peo- 
ple, the New Israel, the Bride whom Christ has prepared for Him- 
self with His blood, publicly proclaims the glory, the mercy, the 
dominion of the King of Ages. It means — oh, that we may never 
forget it! — the Presence here on earth, in our midst, of the King- 
dom of God! I fear that we are so accustomed to think of the 
Christian layman in terms of a private priesthood of the pious 
soul, that we have great difficulty in appreciating the truth of 
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what Pope St. Leo the Great once said: ‘‘Reverence for God's off- 
cially instituted forms of worship takes precedence over all spon- 
taneous observances, and what is celebrated (in the Church) by 
public law should be more sacred than what we offer on private 
initiative.’” 

The character we receive in confirmation is not only our dele- 
gation to take part officially in the public worship of the Church; 
it likewise authorizes the Christian to cooperate in the various 
activities of the parish to which he belongs. Through confirma- 
tion you are ‘‘no longer strangers and foreigners, but you are fel- 
low citizens with the saints and members of God's household” 
(Eph. 2:19). Therefore you should make the public affairs and 
needs of the parish your own, not leaving it all to the clergy, but 
offering your active assistance. At every confirmation, moreover, 
the parish limits are transcended and the whole diocese appears 
in the person of the bishop: similarly the Spirit given to you 
in the sacrament is far removed from any narrow ecclesiastical pro- 
vincialism. To say it once more: it is the bishop who lays his 
hands upon you and completes the work your pastor began at the 
baptismal font of your parish church. The bishop is less ‘‘local’’ 
than a pastor. He has the ‘‘fulness’’ of the priesthood and belongs to 
the universal, worldwide, catholic order of the Church. No bish- 
op can be by himself alone. Bishops are united around a metro- 
politan, the metropolitans may be united around a primate; eve- 
ry bishop is a brother of the Pope. All bishops, and only bishops, 
come together in an ecumenical council. The bishop, therefore, is 
not ‘“‘provincial’’ but “‘ecumenical,’’ and when he lays his hands 
upon you, he makes you share that Spirit which ‘‘fills the earth.” 
The horizon which is opened to you in confirmation is the ho- 
rizon of the ‘“‘Catholic world’’! That means, in its practical ap- 
plication, that you too should take an active interest in any Cath- 
olic activities which extend beyond the parish limits and are na- 
tionwide or worldwide. National Catholic youth organizations, 
the NCWC, Knights of Columbus, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, etc., immediately come to mind. 





*Sermo 88, 2. Cf. Thomas Michels, ‘‘Die Akklamationen in der Taufliturgie,”’ 
Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, VIII (1928), pp. 84f. 
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With these considerations we are already approaching anoth- 
er, still wider, field of working for Christ which is opened to you 
by confirmation and for which you have likewise received an offi- 
cial delegation through the sacramental character. I mean the 
apostolate in regard to all who are still outside the Church. We 
know very well-from our own experience that there is a great 
difference between learning a thing and being able to defend it 
in public discussion. You have full knowledge of a thing only 
when you are able to teach it to others. If confirmation then is 
the sacrament of Christian perfection and maturity, it must in- 
clude the faculty not only of learning but also of defending and 
of teaching our faith to all who are ignorant of or opposed to it. 


But how often do we find people who believe everything the 
Church teaches and observe everything they are taught to ob- 
serve, but who, as soon as they are questioned about the rea- 
sons for their beliefs and practices, are helpless and unable to give 
adequate answer. That can only happen if people do not realize, 
and therefore do not cooperate with, the graces they have re- 
ceived in confirmation. God gives us sacramental talents. But if we 
bury them, they do not bear fruit. And that means, in the case of 
confirmation, that we remain eternally children in the things of 
our faith. Therefore, put your talents to work! Study the things 
of your faith as you study the things connected with your pro- 
fession. Christian theology is not a professional secret for the clergy, 
but it is for the layman as well, for everybody. Knowing the 
catechism is no more than knowing the ABC’s. You must become 
a teacher, a missionary, an “‘apostle’’! As a confirmed Christian 
you have an official mission and therefore also a definite respon- 
sibility towards the “hundred millions” in our own country who 
do not know Christ and towards the many more millions all over 
the world who are ignorant of God. This obligation of yours is 
not fully met by just giving money for the missions, or by pray- 
ing for the conversion of others; it requires your personal coop- 
eration. More important for the propagation of the faith than 
the “‘professional” efforts of priests and sisters are the innumera- 
ble daily contacts which the ordinary faithful has with people 
of various creeds or of none. In order that this precious oppor- 
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tunity be not wasted you have received the sacrament of con- 
firmation. It is really the sacrament of ‘Catholic Action.”’ 

All these practical implications of confirmation we have ex- 
plained up to now are derived from the sacramental character, 
which, according to a short definition given by St. Thomas, is 
“a spiritual power authorizing to certain sacred functions” related 
to the public defence and propagation of the Christian faith 
(Summa III, 72, 5). Besides the sacramental character, however, 
there is also conferred the specific sacramental grace of confirma- 
tion. This grace enables us to exercise the functions to which we 
have been delegated. Again we can characterize it with one word: 
fulness of Spirit. 


The most adequate description of this fulness is given in the 
“seven gifts’’ which are called down upon the confirmed by the 
bishop. They are the spiritual endowment of the Messias-King, 
and it is precisely this dignity and power of Christ the King 
in which the anointing with holy chrism in confirmation gives us 
a share. The king has “‘the spirit of the whole.’’ He is there to 
defend, to maintain, to foster the common weal, the prosperity, 
or, as holy Scripture puts it, the peace of the community. He does 
this by judging and by leading. In order to judge and lead, how- 
ever, he must have, first of all, ‘“‘wisdom and understanding,”’ that 
means, experience and imagination. To put into practice what he 
sees needs to be done, he must have “‘counsel and fortitude,’’ coun- 
sel to make decisions, fortitude to carry them into effect despite 
obstacles. Every reign, moreover, must have a final aim, a pur- 
pose. In the case of man who has been created in the image and 
likeness of God, that cannot be power for power’s sake, nor con- 
quest for conquest’s sake. It can only be the glory of God, re- 
flected in “knowledge and piety.’’ Knowledge here means knowl- 
edge of the last end, of God; and piety signifies the ‘‘devotion,” 
i.e., the willingness to offer oneself for the ultimate triumph of 
God’s glory. And all of this is summed up in the “fear of the 
Lord,’’ the realization of our utter dependence on God and of 
our union with Him. 


These seven gifts were and are in the most perfect way real- 
ized in Christ, our King. He not only has but is ‘“‘wisdom and 
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understanding,”’ because He is God’s Word. He has counsel and 
fortitude, because He was present when God prepared the heavens 
and established the foundations of the earth, and ever since He 
is upholding all things by the word of His power. In Him are 
knowledge and piety, for He is the unspotted mirror of God’s maj- 
esty and the Lamb that God has chosen to take away the sins of 
the world. The fear of the Lord is in Him who is the Son, pro- 
ceeding from the Father, living for the Father, who will at the 
end of days surrender His Kingdom to the Father. 


As confirmed Christians you share in this spiritual endowment 
of the Messias-King. Through Him you have wisdom and under- 
standing. It is certainly necessary to be practical. But how can 
you know what to do about a thing before you know what it is? 
It makes all the difference for your whole way of thinking and 
of living whether man is nothing but matter or whether he has 
an immortal soul. If man is only a machine, he has no inalienable 
rights. He becomes a tool in the hands of those in power. But if 
he is created by God as His image and likeness, then he is free, 
he is a person and not only a number. A Christian can easily 
compete with any human wisdom. He should cultivate his talents 
and not avoid competition. Piety does not dispense from com- 
petence. And a Christian has a duty to be competent. What he 
does he should do well, for the glory of his King. We should not 
praise a book just because it happens to have been written by a 
Catholic. If it is a shoddy piece of pseudo-scholarship, it is far 
better, and less harmful to the Church, to say so openly. Nor is 
a piece of art “‘beautiful’’ merely because it represents a religious 
subject. Rather, good craftsmanship and skill are particularly nec- 
essary in the realm of sacred art, because otherwise you expose the 
holy things of Christ to ridicule and contempt. I see no reason 
why Catholics should have lower standards than other people. 
Quite the contrary. 


The truth which we possess through wisdom and understand- 
ing has to be put into practice. For that we need counsel and 
fortitude from Christ, our King — some of that counsel with 
which, from all eternity, our redemption was planned. A uni- 
versal outlook and a great generosity are necessary to achieve God's 
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designs in this world. But how often does our personal pettiness 
interfere with the best intentions and spoil the most promising 
chances! Petty prejudices, narrowmindedness, class hatred, race 
hatred, should find no room in a Christian heart which has been 
anointed with the Spirit of a King who gave His life to break 
down all the walls which divide mankind. That is the reason why 
Catholics should take an active part in community affairs. When 
God created man and when God redeemed, He was thinking of 
this universe and of the whole human race. The gift of counsel, 
therefore, is not given to keep a Christian away from the public 
life of his community! 

But a special kind of courage is required whenever we have 
to meet the public. And that is where we sin most. How many 
disasters in our modern history could have been averted if Cath- 
olics in influential positions had more courage to act in accord- 
ance with their convictions! To take but one example. There are 
more Catholics in the U.N. than there are Communists — with 
the result that the name of Christ or of God, or even sound Chris- 
tian political and social principles are almost never mentioned in 
that august assembly. May we ever be mindful of the gift of forti- 
tude as an integral part of our spiritual endowment. As long as 
we want to be Christians we have to fight the world. Christ was 
King by giving testimony to the truth (John 18:37), that is, by 
becoming a martyr.* Only a few of us may be called upon to seal 
our faith with our blood, but every one of us needs that boldness 
and courage and fighting spirit with which the Christians of old 
faced the tribunals of the Roman Caesars. 


Confirmation is the outpouring, over the individual soul, of 
that Spirit who has been promised for “‘the last days’’ (Acts 2: 
17). Hence the confirmed is a “‘teletos,’’ that means, he stands at 
the ‘‘end of times.’’ His face is set toward the resurrection of all 
flesh, toward the Second Coming of Christ, toward the day of 
judgment. He sees the things of this life in the light of the End. 
The gift of knowledge which he has received is nothing else than 
the all-seeing eye of the Christ of the Apocalypse, the “faithful 
witness” (Apoc. 1:5), put right upon his heart. With this eye 





5Cf. E. Peterson, Zeuge der Wahrheit, Leipzig, 1937. 
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ANOINTED WITH THE SPIRIT 


he penetrates into the depth of God’s thoughts and God's de- 
signs. He sees the ways of God in the glorious history of our 
salvation as set forth in the Scriptures. He sees them in his own 
life and in the events of the day. This final knowledge prepares 
him for the great piety which is really the foundation of Christ's 
kingdom. Christ is king because He offered Himself as priest and 
victim. In the same way the confirmed Christian conquers with 
Christ by dying with Him. Mental and physical sufferings, death 
in all its various forms, are only the way in which he overcomes. 
Not death but victory is the last word of his life. He hears what 
the Spirit says to the churches: “‘Him who wins the victory I 
will permit to eat of the tree of life, which is in the paradise of 
my God’’ (Apoc. 2:7). 

Confirmation is the sacrament of the Spirit. Christ had to pass 
through His passion in order to enter heavenly glory and to send 
thence His Spirit. So too the Christian is implanted into the like- 
ness of Christ’s death in baptism, and then anointed with the 
fulness of the Spirit, which raises him to the highest dignities in 
the kingdom of the Messias: which makes him a priest, a king, a 
prophet, a martyr. Because this Spirit is destined to fill the world, 
it makes him an apostle in the public life of man. Through con- 
firmation every Christian finds his completion in the gloriously 
reigning Christ, who “‘robbed the dominions and powers of their 
prey, put them to open shame and led them away in triumph” 
(Col. 2:15). The Coptic Church has beautifully expressed the 
full glory of confirmation in the rite by which she has the priest 
crown the baptized and confirmed Christian, with the words: 
“Put, O King, Lord God, a heavenly crown upon Thy serv- 
ant. The crown of glory. Amen. The crown of unconquerable 
faith. Amen. The crown of strength. Amen. Give to Thy serv- 
ant the crown of justice, that he may be filled with the grace of 
Thy Holy Spirit, through the mercies and the lovingkindness of 
Thine only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ And all the 
people acclaim the newly confirmed in his new dignity: ““Worthy 
is he to be a Christian!’’* Indeed, may we all be found worthy! 

DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 


‘Cf. Thomas Michels, “Das Mysterium der Vollendung,” Theologie der Zeit, 
III (1937). 
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DOMINUS VOBISCUM 


F in our daily round of contacts with people we were to greet 
them and habitually receive no answer, we should soon draw 
the necessary consequences. Yet in the Mass, and in the lit- 
urgy generally, we salute our brethren in Christ with 
Dominus vobiscum and seem content if they merely stare at 

us in return. That familiar and sublime greeting evokes no spir- 
itual response because the faithful have lost the spiritual sense of 
what is going on and who they are. And priests accept that state 
of things despite the call of Pius X to have the faithful take their 
rightful part in sacred prayer and action. There is something quite 
wrong. We believe, of course, in the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ but not very seriously. Our dogma books and papal en- 
cyclicals gather dust on the shelves and the faithful stay passive in 
their pews. The dogmatic conception of corporate sacred action 
must be very remote, and the practical sense of religious justice a 
mere pretense in those who do nothing about procuring active 
participation. 


Anyhow, the Dominus vobiscum stands as the supreme ex- 
ample of a deplorable separation between sanctuary and nave, a 
separation that we have accepted against the mind of Christ. It 
is with a view to lessening that gap that this is being written. 
If in the course of these pages we can lead that greatest of ac- 
clamations back to the spirit of Pentecost, we may save from 
oblivion a sacred phrase and our own dignity. Our Lord com- 
manded His disciples: ‘‘Gather up the fragments that remain lest 
they be lost’’ (John 6:12). Other “‘fragments’’ are Kyrie eleison, 
Amen, Alleluia and Deo gratias. 


At the remote period of king David's great-grandparents we 
find our phrase bespeaking the presence of Yahweh with His people. 
When the Old Testament Ruth was gleaning what she could from 
a field of grain, Booz ‘“‘came out of Bethlehem and said to the 
reapers: The Lord be with you! And they answered him: The 
Lord bless thee!’”” (Ruth 2:4). Even before that it came from 
heaven when Gedeon was “threshing and cleansing wheat by the 
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DOMINUS VOBISCUM 


winepress’” and ‘‘the angel of the Lord appeared to him and 
said: The Lord be with thee, O most valiant of men!’’ (Judges 
6:11f.). Closer to our time and liturgical usage is the angel Ga- 
briel’s mediatorial message to Mary: ‘‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee!”” (Luke 1:28). This usage found its echo in the 
mystery of the visitation (‘“‘Blessed are thou among women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb.”’ Luke 1:42) and in every litur- 
gical celebration of Christian times. 

Christ Himself gave the Dominus vobiscum its Easter con- 
tent when on that day He “‘came and stood in the midst and said 
to them: Peace be to you! And when he had said this he showed 
them his hands and his side. The disciples therefore rejoiced at 
the sight of the Lord. He therefore said to them again: Peace be 
to you! As the Father has sent me J also send you. When he had 
said this he breathed upon them and said to them: Receive the 
Holy Spirit, whose sins you shall forgive. ..’’ (John 20:19ff.). 
Elsewhere He inaugurated the custom of visiting the sick with 
“Pax huic domui!’’ for He Himself ordered: “‘As you enter the 
house salute it saying, Peace to this house!’’ (Matt. 10:12). God's 
presence in the world is most perfect in the Person, words and 
works of Christ. Our greeting flowered out there where His pres- 
ence is most perfect and active, namely, in the Christian liturgy. 
Here it abounds as the most characteristic expression of sacred 
action in and with Christ. We must note several features of its 
liturgical usage: 

1) The Dominus vobiscum is a reserved prayer for deacons, 
priests and bishops, all those who have received the Holy Ghost 
in a special manner with the imposition of hands. The response of 
the faithful has reference to that Spirit of holy orders and the 
special power of blessing: Et cum Spiritu tuo. It is a hierarchical 
prayer and acclamation that is filled with blessing. 

2) The accompanying liturgical gestures signalize it as unique 
among sacred actions and reveal the whole meaning of it and, in 
fact, of the Mass. All of us have seen, though not all may have 
reflected, that the priest extends his hands on and kisses the altar 
as a token of receiving the pax from Christ; then he turns about 
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and again extends his hands, greeting the members of Christ: 
The Lord be with you! With that he imparts the pax-embrace 
to the assembled members of Christ’s Mystical Body. It is an 
act of worship coming from Christ and leading to the Father. 
Christ is present mystically, and therefore truly, as the source 
of peace and love. He wants that peace and love to pervade His 
worshiping members and to unite them in holy fellowship. 

3) Dominus vobiscum stands at all the crucial points of the 
Mass and initiates each important prayer or action in Christ: be- 
fore the ascent to the altar, the collect prayer, the gospel, offer- 
tory, the eucharistic canon, the Communion of the faithful, 
thanksgiving, blessing, and last gospel. Each of these represents a 
modality of Christ’s presence or action in His Mystical Body. 
The Kyrios is at work in His Church and the Dominus vobiscum 
is the solemn reminder of that fact. 


4) It alternates with Pax vobis on days when a bishop or 
abbot prays the Gloria in exrelsis Deo in the Latin rite, but only 
in conjunction with the Gloria. That is significant not only his- 
torically (because the Gloria and Pax vobis came from the East 
to the West, perhaps together, and both were originally reserved 
to a bishop), but also to show that Dominus vobiscum and Pax 
vobis mean quite the same thing. Pax vobis is the preferred Ori- 
ental form, whereas Dominus vobiscum is more common in the 
Western liturgy. When the risen Savior appeared in person to His 
disciples, He used Pax vobis rather than Dominus vobiscum, and 
so we may surmise that the Eastern form is original, though in 
no sense contrary to ours. 


FELLOWSHIP IN CHRIST 

We are now ready to search out the meaning of Dominus vo- 
biscum. It has its true meaning only in the Mystery of Christ, or 
the revelation of God’s new Presence in Christ the Kyrios. Christ 
is not just the past Person of the historical gospels: He is living 
in Mystery. ‘“The Lord is spirit’’ (2 Cor. 3:17), He is mystical. 
Ever since Pentecost the Kyrios is Pneuma. To fathom the whole 
depth of Dominus vobiscum, then, we must look to the whole 
Christ, Head and Body. 
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DOMINUS VOBISCUM 


If we follow the genetic way of the liturgical year, we shall see 
how the Church in her annual celebration ‘‘builds up’’ Christ to 
the point where we are involved in union with Him. In the Old 
Testament The Lord be with you referred to Yahweh; in the New 
Testament it refers to the second Person of the Trinity who set 
up His tabernacle among men. We mean the incarnate Son of God 
who at the annunciation took on the human measure of mor- 
tality, who at His nativity gave us the pattern of our divine son- 
ship, who suffered and died to merit incorporation for us. We 
mean the Christ who rose from the dead on Easter and filled our 
faith with the strong hope of victory. We mean the glorified 
Christ who ascended to the right hand of the Father where He re- 
news His whole redemption in Mysterio and stands poised for 
His second coming as Judge. That is our Kyrios, the Head in His 
own fulness. 


On Pentecost this Kyrios became present in the world in the 
Mystical Body through the action of the Holy Ghost. We must 
ponder over this Presence, which is a mystical-sacramental Pres- 
ence that is ever active, transforming, sanctifying. Should we 
speak more of it as visible or as invisible? In the visible cult and 
priesthood of the visible Church we touch His Presence. The sa- 
cred liturgy is the visible fringe clothing His Presence and telling 
us where Christ is and where His grace becomes tangible. For 
proper visibility we must see not only the hierarchical priesthood 
but also the lay-members of His priesthood. St. Peter saw them: 
“Be you yourselves as living stones, built thereon into a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God through Jesus Christ’’ (1 Peter 2:5). These are joined in 
the one Mystical Body in which Dominus vobiscum and Et cum 
spiritu tuo are exchanged between those who see right. 


Since Pentecost we ought to think more concretely of the vis- 
ibly baptized and confirmed members of the Kyrios, of all those 
faces looking at the priest when he turns from the altar and sings 
Dominus vobiscum. As long as the Mystical Body becomes visible 
in the sacramental worship, so long must the Dominus vobiscum 
be the visible and audible sign and recognition of Christ’s Pres- 
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ence in the vast body of the faithful. All the incorporated mem- 
bers of Christ have the power and instinct of vision whereby they 
recognize each other infallibly in Christ. Faith and filial piety, the 
latter especially active in the Church’s worship, make one mem- 
ber detect another as a brother or sister in Christ, each endowed 
with the holiness of the Spirit working in the holy Church. 

Dominus vobiscum then is the fruit of Pentecost, a unique man- 
ifestation of the Holy Ghost in Christ’s community of cult. Hav- 
ing rounded out the Christ-cycle from heaven to earth and back 
to heaven, we are qualified to understand its every implication. 
The Lord be with you is a profession of the fact of Christ in our 
midst, of His praying, teaching, redeeming Presence in the whole 
Mystical Body. Until we draw the consequences of it, there is 
no sense but sentimentality in waxing eloquent over the liturgy 
or incorporation or, for all that, over social justice and the rights 
of minorities. Dominus vobiscum is a God-given acclamation to 
familiarize ourselves with the practical aspects of the Mystical 
Body doctrine, often to greet our brothers and sisters in Christ 
and extend to them the same pax-embrace that we give to the 
saints of the altar. The crucial point is this, that we need to go 
outside ourselves and identify the pew-renter with the Body of 
Christ on earth. 


A BLESSING 


The Roman Ritual of sacraments and blessings, as well as the 
Missal and Breviary, abounds with our sacred phrase. It is a rec- 
ord of the Church’s constant longing to have us grow in peace 
and grace, to perfect our union with the glorified Christ of the 
ascension. Grace and peace are the fruits of Christ’s Easter Pax 
vobis and therefore also of the liturgical Dominus vobiscum. The 
Church uses that blessing with the same effect because of her medi- 
atorial power and ordained ministers. The blessing comes from 
Christ who uses His instruments in the Church for the sanctifi- 
cation of all who receive that word with right dispositions. In 
the gospel we receive the blessing of truth and the blessing of 
peace in the eucharistic canon, because Christ is truly present and 
petfects His Presence in us by means of that phrase. 
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DOMINUS VOBISCUM 


Dominus vobiscum is a sacramental. St. John Chrysostom has 
in mind the Pax vobis as a sacramental when he writes: ‘‘Is it 
perchance I who give peace? No, it is Christ who deigns to speak 
through our mouth. Even though we should be otherwise void of 
grace, yet here we are not, for your sake’” (Homily 3, On Col. 4). 

Of the many instances of this sacramental blessing we should 
cherish most the ones in the Mass. Each day we come from the 
world to the altar to have Him bless our union with Himself and 
with others. We owe our supernatural being to His action in the 
Mass. In the Mass we have union and communion, union with 
Him and communion with our fellow man in God. As being 
tends to action and growth, so does our union with Christ tend 
to the supernatural activities. Dominus vobiscum not only de- 
scribes our being, but also blesses the spiritual increase. 


CALL TO ACTION 


The Presence of Christ in the Mass is not static but active. His 
acting Spirit draws the whole Church into His redemptive sphere 
and then reaches out for an increase. He constantly attracts His 
members to the center and sends them out into the world. In that 
grace-circuit Dominus vobiscum is both invitation and mission, 
the ‘‘switch’’ that sets off the right kind of action. 

In one case, e.g., before the collect, the call brings us into the 
official prayer of Christ. Since that prayer is corporate, christo- 
logical, trinitarian, we have the greatest surety of being at the 
center of contact with God. Or, we enter the divine sphere of 
revelation when Dominus vobiscum calls us at the gospel. There 
Christ the teacher stands in our midst. He wants to be with us 
outside of Mass too with His truth, to produce common thinking 
and planning for the social order. And so ““The Lord be with 
you” rings like the blows of a hammer at the end of Mass, pound- 
ing into shape the heated iron, so that all social thought and ac- 
tion may be penetrated with divine truth. 


Introducing the eucharistic canon, the Dominus vobiscum ex- 
presses the divine charity and thanksgiving of Christ’s will unto 
death for us. But that is not all. He not only renews the redemp- 
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tive Mysteries in sign, but creates the strongest possible spiritual 
center for our similar action. We are involved and, under grace, 
cannot escape the necessity of that call. Our charity and thanks- 
giving also become “‘signs’’ of His Presence. ‘“Where charity and 
love are, there is God. The love of Christ has gathered us to- 
gether. . . . Let us love one another with a sincere heart. . . . Let 
us take heed not to be divided in mind. .. . And let Christ dwell 
in the midst of us’ (Ubi caritas, Maundy Thursday). 

And so on! Dominus vobiscum does not actually stop with the 
Mass. It carries us through our battle against temptation and is 
a call of the Holy Spirit. St. Benedict holds up the presence of 
God as the foremost weapon against sinning (Holy Rule, chap. 
7, first degree of humility). The Lord is with you is our invita- 
tion to penance and contrition, to mortification and renounce- 
ment, to suffering in Christ. How the sick and dying ought to 
cling to those words of the ministering priest! 

Finally, there is the call to perfection issued in each Mass. While 
we are pilgrims here, our union and friendship in Christ always 
leaves something to be realized in the way of perfection. There is 
the moral perfection of an undivided dedication to God in the 
world, whether that be the way of religious life or of marriage 
or the single lay-state. It is the way of Catholic Action and it 
may be the way of martyrdom. In each case the Dominus vobis- 
cum of the postcommunion and thanksgiving challenges us to 
face obstacles bravely and joyously, to overcome the fear of per- 
fection, to be drawn out of our cowardly shells and be mission- 
aries, to walk from our mystic death in the Mass to the twin 
death of martyrdom in the arena. Always, it leads us to an “‘ac- 
tive presence in the world” (Pius XII) while the Spirit of Christ 
makes us exultant. 


CONSUMMATION 


St. Paul concludes several of his letters with the equivalent of 
Dominus vobiscum: ““The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. 
Grace be with you. Amen” (2 Tim. 4:22), “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the charity of God and the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen” (2 Cor. 13:13). The 
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thought of Christ’s mystical Presence never left St. Paul and so 
bore fruit in writing and preaching. St. Peter similarly closes his 
first letter with: “‘Greet one another with a holy kiss. Grace be 
to you all who are in Christ. Amen.” 


In each new season the liturgy bears new fruit of piety. It re- 
sembles the tree of life in the heavenly Jerusalem: 


And he showed me a river of the water of life, clear as crystal, 
coming forth from the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the 
midst of the city street, on both sides of the river, was the tree of 
life, bearing twelve fruits, yielding its fruit according to each 
month, and the leaves for the healing of the nations (Apoc. 22:1f.). 

In the Pentecost season we learn the meaning and power of 
Dominus vobiscum. It speaks of achievement and fulfilment in 
the Holy Spirit and fosters awareness of our being in Christ, to- 
ward which the Kyrie eleison, for instance, directs our longing. 
By it we rise, as with the daily Sursum corda, to the specific Chris- 
tian milieu above the profane and secular. 

All prayer and recollection of spirit should rise from the Domi- 
nus vobiscum as from its fountainhead. Right piety and mysti- 
cism finds its sanctuary in the Presence and Mystery of Christ. 
God achieves His own Presence in the sacramental world; our 
work is to meet Him and exercise ourselves in the new super- 
consciousness of Dominus vobiscum. If our earthly dwelling is so 
enhanced by His sacramental Presence, what praise shall we have 
for the Presence of the glorified Christ in heaven? 


And I saw no temple therein. For the Lord God almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof. And the city has no need of the sun 
or the moon to shine upon it. For the glory of God lights it up, 
and the Lamb is the lamp thereof. And the nations shall walk by 
the light thereof; and the kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory and honor into it. And its gates shall not be shut by day; 
for there shall be no night there. And they shall bring the glory 
and the honor of nations into it. And there shall not enter into 
it anything defiled, nor he who practices abomination and false- 
hood, but those only who are written in the book of life of the 
Lamb. . . . And they shall see his face and his name shall be on 
their foreheads . . . and they shall reign forever and ever (Apoc. 
21:22-27; 22:4-5). 


PASCHAL BOTZ, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE LITURGY IN SCOTLAND 


N August 24th, 1560, an irregularly constituted Par- 
liament, assembled in Edinburgh, enacted that all 
who should either hear or say Mass in future should 
be punished for the first offence by confiscation of 
all their goods and ‘“‘punishment of their bodies,” 

for the second by banishment from the kingdom, and for the 
third by death. Not long afterwards the first General Assembly of 
the Reformed Kirk decreed that fast days, prayers for the dead, 
and the observance of all Christian festivals had been abolished; 
ordering that “idolatry must be utterly suppressed, with all mon- 
uments and places of the same, such as abbeys, churches, chapels, 
friaries, nunneries, cathedral churches, canonries and colleges.” 
Corporate worship of God according to the ancient traditions 
thus became impossible. 

For nearly a century Mass could only be celebrated in Scotland 
in the utmost secrecy. In many places it was seldom possible for 
the people to hear Mass or to receive the sacraments more than 
once a year, sometimes even less frequently. 

Christmas and Eastertide came and went, and were possibly observed 
by Protestant neighbors as “national Fasts’”” —in any case there was 
no Venite Adoremus, no Gloria in Excelsis with rejoicing multitudes, 
but there was the silent thanksgiving in the solitude of the heart. 
Many had never seen anything other than a poverty stricken altar, 
and had never heard Mass said above a whisper, when two tapers 
just made visible the darkness of the earliest morning hour (Kin- 
loch, Scottish Ecclesiastical History, p. 217). 


During the brief reign of James VII, Scottish Catholics were 
at least able to enjoy a brief respite from organized persecution. 
Mass was said publicly in a room at Holyrood Palace, but an 
eye witness tells us that the ceremonial was carried on very care- 
lessly, and that the music consisted of “‘interrupting the devotion 
of the people by singing during low Mass, Regina coelt, laetare, 
alleluia, or a verse of some hymn, according to the fancy of the 
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musician.”’ It is strange how this tradition has persisted ever since, 
for such is still the normal type of Catholic worship in Scotland. 


As late as the end of the eighteenth century, public worship in- 
variably consisted of low Mass with a sermon. Various attempts 
were made from time to time to introduce hymn singing and 
other types of music. The saintly Bishop Hay was strongly op- 
posed to such experiments. When he heard that a Te Deum had 
been sung in Edinburgh in thanksgiving for the recovery of George 
III, he denounced this practice as “‘an innovation in the Service 
of God and the public discipline of the Church.’’ He maintained 
that it was a “mere whim of the Scottish Catholics to wish for 
music in their chapels; and a thing which ought to be the last to 
be thought of.’’ Some of the clergy felt that as ‘‘Sunday evenings 
were times of peculiar danger for young persons,” it would be a 
good thing to attract them to ‘‘chapel’’ by ‘‘a little music.”” They 
reminded Bishop Hay that hymn singing in the afternoons would 
prepare the way for an occasional high Mass on festivals, ““when 
it was expedient.’’ But the Bishop would not give his consent. 
In 1797 when a Benedictine priest in Kirkcudbrightshire tried to 
introduce music at Mass, Bishop Hay instantly ordered him to 
cease from this ‘‘dangerous innovation.” 

It was not until 1830 when the Rev. George Gordon, of Duff- 
town, Banffshire, published his two volumes of Sacred Music 
Adapted to the Use of Small Choirs that any real effort was made 
to introduce hymn singing. These remarkable volumes also con- 
tained ten masses, psalms and litany chants. An organ accompani- 
ment was provided. There was a strong Jansenist element among 
the Scottish priesthood, due to many of them having been trained 
in France. This resulted in a widespread suspicion of such services 
as Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, which only became com- 
mon in the more remote parts of Scotland after the restoration of 
the hierarchy in 1878. The normal Sunday afternoon service un- 
til then usually consisted of prayers with a ‘‘Lecture of Christian 
Doctrine.”” Benediction was given only on the greater festivals. 
In many country missions the chapels remained locked from 
Sunday to Sunday. Those priests who had been trained in France 
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were inclined to be Jansenist in their theology and rigorists in 
their habits of devotion and piety. It was unwise to allow the laity 
to assist at Mass too often lest they should lose a sense of awe 
and grow careless. It was only on Sunday and feast days that 
Mass was celebrated publicly by this type of priest. For similar 
reasons they discouraged the reception of the sacraments except at 
the times of the ‘‘Indulgences.’’ Preparation for confession and 
Communion, likewise thanksgiving, was a matter of several days, 
in fact a sort of periodic ‘‘retreat.”” 


The widespread Irish immigration during the last century 
helped to break down this cold unemotional type of devotion in 
Scotland, but it did not lead to any development of the liturgical 
spirit, for these poor people came from a country where bitter 
persecution had also driven the faithful to “‘worship in the cata- 
combs.”’ Even today, in spite of efforts made by individual priests 
here and there, it has proved difficult, if not impossible, to induce 
the laity to take their rightful share in public worship. Both in 
large towns and in the smaller country parishes, the principal 
Sunday morning act of worship consists of a low Mass, during 
which a mixed or female choir sing “‘bits of things’’ —- that prac- 
tice which the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue regarded as ‘‘too dread- 
ful to be described’’ (The Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy, 
p. 191 note). There are one or two churches where the choirs 
perform an almost perfect rendering of plainchant, singing both 
the proper and the common of the Mass at a Missa Cantata. But 
the congregations remain silent and do not even open their mouths 
in the Credo! 


At the present time there is not one of the six cathedrals in 
Scotland where the divine office is publicly recited. Yet, for some 
years, thanks to the munificence of the late Marquess of Bute, the 
little temporary Pro-Cathedral at Oban held the proud position of 
being the only church in Great Britain served by secular priests 
in which the full daily celebration of the divine office was carried 
out. A choir school was endowed, as well as the stipend for the 
chaplain to sing the daily Mass. But after Lord Bute’s death in 
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1900 this unique attempt to perform the ““Work of God’’ came to 
an end. 

There is not one of the nearly five hundred churches in Scot- 
land where Vespers are sung, except Fort Augustus Abbey. But 
oddly enough it is stated in the Scottish Catholic Directory that 
“the Evening Service of the Church is contained in the Vesper 
Book.”” The Directory also publishes a very complete English Ordo 
or calendar giving full directions for Vespers as well as Mass. But 
unfortunately there is no opportunity to make use of it, as the 
calendar is that used by the secular clergy. So it would not be any 
guide to worshippers in, for instance, the three churches served 
by the Friars Minor where the monotone recitation of the office is 
carried on privately in the choir chapels. 

In some remote places in the north of Scotland curious cus- 
toms still survive and prove how liturgical traditions have been 
forgotten. There is at least one parish where a peculiar variant 
of the Roman rite is in use, the chief feature of which is the re- 
moval of the Communion of the laity from the canon to before 
the private preparation of the celebrant before Mass. The pious 
reason for this practice is to enable people to have a good half 
hour for thanksgiving after Communion. In no circumstances 
whatsoever does the Communion of the faithful take place where 
it is ordered by the rubrics of the missal. While Communion is 
being given the church doors are closed, and late comers have to 
remain outside until the last of the communicants have returned to 
their benches. Until quite recent times there was one church where 
solemn Benediction, preceded by devotions in honor of our Lady 
of Sorrows, was given on Good Friday evening. Only in parishes 
in large towns is it common to find the ceremonies of Holy Week 
carried out. In most country missions there is no service between 
Mass on Wednesday morning and Easter Sunday, other than Sta- 
tions of the Cross on Good Friday afternoon. 

In the ever conservative districts in the northeast of Scotland, 
where old customs die hard, it is still the normal practice to cele- 
brate but one Mass on Sunday, and that at 11 o'clock. Only in 
the larger towns is it possible to find an early Mass. For the laity 
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prefer to stick to the old ways and only on one Sunday in the 
month is a ““Communion Mass’’ regarded as expedient. Of course 
such conditions do not exist in large towns such as Glasgow, 
Edinburgh or Dundee, where some of the churches have as many 
as six Masses on a Sunday morning. On weekdays, too, there 
are crowds at Mass. There are not many churches where the 
ceremony of the Asperges takes place before the chief Mass on 
Sundays. Apparently the Scottish Bishops, unlike those of Eng- 
land, have never ordered this. In the northeast of Scotland there 
are still a few parishes where the eighteenth century prayers for 
the intentions of Mass are recited by the celebrant before the prin- 
cipal Mass on Sunday. It is customary to light six candles, even 
if it is only a low Mass accompanied by the choir singing bits of 
things. After this principal Mass, the Prayers for Russia are in- 
variably said, very often followed by the Angelus —even in 
Eastertide. 

Despite occasional conferences held here and there (not to men- 
tion the active liturgical apostolate carried on by the late Dom 
Gregory Ould, O.S.B., of Fort Augustus Abbey, about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, leading to the publication of an official Cath- 
olis hymn book for Scotland), the average congregation shows 
little inclination to take any audible part in public worship. This 
is the real problem: it is not so difficult to induce a choir to sing 
plainchant, but it is a very different matter to make the people 
sing! The reasons must be largely racial and temperamental, for 
Presbyterian ministers complain of the same thing in their own 
churches. The only solution of the problem would appear to be 
a widespread encouragement of the dialog Mass.’ 


P. F. ANSON 





*The 1943 Advent Pastoral of the Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh, the Most Reverend A. Joseph Macdonald, O.S.B., which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the lack of the liturgical spirit in general in Scotland, and the 
need of encouraging its diffusion among the laity; and also, the recent visit 
of Dom Bernard McElligott, O.S.B., to Scotland, at the Archbishop's request, 
and the conferences given by him in Edinburgh and at Blairs College, give at 
least reasonable hope for the future. Moreover, with the arrival of the Cister- 
cians in East Lothian and*‘the return of the Benedictines to Pluscarden Priory. 
Morayshire, sooner or later, there will be two more centres of the liturgical 
apostolate in this country. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE TIGER AND THE BOA CONSTRICTOR 


ERE I am in Chicago. It is early July. The air is cool, 
the sun bright, and the Lake gleams a beautiful blue, 
opening immense distances. This big, vigorous city al- 
ways captivates me, even when it is cold or sultry. In 
Europe, in the old days, I used to hear that it was 

America’s most American city. The vision of grandeur which 
one perceives approaching the tall buildings while driving along 
the most magnificent of city boulevards, the outer drive, is truly 
American. The bustle of its narrow downtown canyons, the care- 
less conglomeration of factories, tracks, warehouses, cheap and 
rich residential sections, the slums next-door to carefully guarded 
exclusiveness, are indeed things one never sees in Europe in such 
contrasting and bold patterns. There is a new world nervousness 
and stir that no other city conveys. A city has to be as big as 
Chicago to let the rawness and loudness blend together in its 
vastness. If Chicago were small, it would be a cancer of modern 
industrialism. But her anarchic and individualistic pattern, her 
fits of planning and her dropping of plans are things that beget a 
grudging admiration — like a boisterous, strong youth whose 
clothes need pressing and whose manners lack the old-world touch, 
but who is promising. 

I drove four thousand miles in seventeen days, stopovers in- 
cluded. It is strange to notice, in this constantly changing scenery, 
how all these cities — Pasco, Pendleton, Baker, Salt Lake, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chattanooga, Washington, Balti- 
more, New York, Fair Haven, Detroit and finally Chicago — 
somehow echo not only the men and women who built them, but 
also the soil on which they are built. 


You can’t think of Italy and its scenery without there flashing 
through your mind the Piazza Navona of Rome, a hill town in 
Umbria, the canals of Venice, or a small, white town on the shore 
of an Alpine lake. What would France be to your mind with- 
out that long vista from the Rond Point to the Invalides in Paris, 
or the hills of Laon Cathedral, or Rheims and Chartres with their 
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cathedrals sailing on their treeless plains. The Camargue is French 
and Arles with its ruins and St. Trophime, as French as the 
beaches below Cap Gris Nez and the hills of Burgundy and the 
flat vineyards on the Garonne. And if you say Switzerland, you 
see a majestic mountain range, deep green valleys, lakes with 
nestling hamlets and beautiful stage-like city squares. Or take the 
lowlands and their rich cities, cathedrals, town halls, rows of 
gabled houses. Or think of Bavaria and Austria with their ba- 
roque, white splendor, their stately villages and their beautiful 
towns. Does America lack all this? 


The very question is foolish. All here is in a larger, wider 
frame. The contours are less intimate, more sweeping, with less of 
the touch of human hands. It is true, man has done awful things 
to this magnificent and beautiful continent. Like ants with a vi- 
cious bite, men have devastated enormous stretches: land defor- 
ested to a degree that appalls us all, its soil eroded, its minerals 
wasted, its beauty soiled and smeared in many places, too many, 
heartbreakingly many. If man goes on to let profit and greed take 
the lead and to forget his responsibility as God’s steward, the 
coming generations may find the land as bare as if a plague of 
super-ants had eaten it to the very bone and burrowed into its 
very flesh. If those great, big and foolish kids, the private enter- 
prise boys, go on playing empire builder they will destroy more 
and more and replace less and less of our riches. 


Driving through the Tennessee Valley, past its dams and lakes 
and its booming towns, and looking at the stately processions of 
dignified power-lines that stride over hill and dale, you wonder 
whether so much planning, so much common effort, so much reg- 
ulation is not going to kill all privacy, individual imagination, 
and independence from an all-pervading paternal state. You can’t 
help thinking of the granaries of the Incas and their completely 
communized society. You ask yourself: is big industry, big finance, 
big farming, big government, big unionizing, big lobbying, go- 
ing to grind to naught what was so beautiful in a man’s life, in a 
family’s history, in a town’s traditional ways? There they stand, 
two merciless beasts: the reckless individual, a greedy grasshop- 
per eating the land and leaving a waste; and a suffocating all- 
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providing state, landscaping the plains and the mountains, dam- 
ming the rivers, adorning the beaches, putting well-disciplined or- 
chestras into all city squares, and handing you a program cooked 
up by an anonymous committee. The tiger and the boa constric- 
tor. Shall all this happen to the intoxicating beauty of this land? 
Shall it be as sordid all over as the southside of Chicago or as dead- 
ly neat as a formal park for well-fed proletarians? 


There is a nightmarish vision on both sides of us. The liars of 
free enterprise are as bad as the liars of the red flag. Those who 
want no strong government, but irresponsible and powerful giants 
of industries, are nearsighted, dishonest — or fools. And those 
who would like to make guinea pigs out of us for an experiment- 
ing nurse government, with cold-eyed, shameless social engineers, 
are people whom we should fight to our last breath, with all the 
furious determination we can muster. 


Some queer thinkers have seen parallels to all this in our spir- 
itual lives. In their facile way they have seen and denounced the 
liturgical movement as a “communal” and de-individualizing 
tendency, a fifth column of collectivism within the Church. They 
have praised individualistic piety as a safeguard, as others have 
opposed all communal efforts in the secular field, for fear that 
the individual might drown in the mass. But isn’t this a com- 
pletely mistaken attitude? The roomy, spacious, gentle ways of 
the liturgy are no danger to any strong or even weak personality, 
as little as nature and her laws are to persons. The danger comes 
rather from total claims of those forms of piety which are fash- 
ioned by one person, by one period, or by one mental attitude 
or spiritual fashion. The devotions and methods that suggest pe- 
riods — great ones or small ones —are the ones that endanger 
man’s spiritual freedom. 


We in America are in a spiritual landscape, as our cities are in 
a geographical one. As yet we have not reached that congruity 
which makes the French cathedral, the English town, the Italian 
farmhouse, or the German castle on the hill one with its sky, hills, 
trees and waters. There are as yet too many speculators who have 
cut gridiron street systems on soft hills and built mangy slums 
over polluted brooks, as there are those who try to force souls into 
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devotions and systems that thwart and stultify the spirit. But 
while many an old nation, once rich, goes down, there is hope 
that our spirituality will rise. It will be turbulent and shape- 
less, anarchic and revoltingly ugly, unless it is guided by the 
liturgy. With Rome as father American Catholicism ought to 
be able to bear a noble, free and humble child. 


H. A. R. 


Consider these Seven Services (the divine office) of the 
Holy Catholic Church in her best ages, which, without en- 
croaching upon her children’s duties towards this world, se- 
cured them in their duties to the world unseen. Unwavering, 
unflagging, not urged by fits and starts, not heralding forth 
their feelings, but resolutely, simply, perseveringly, day after 
day, Sunday and weekday, fast-day and festival, week by 
week, season by season, year by year, in youth and in age, 
through a life, thirty years, forty years, fifty years, in prelude 
of the everlasting chant before the Throne, . . . so they went 
on, “continuing instant in prayer,” after the pattern of Psalm- 
ists and Apostles, in the day with David, in the night with 
Paul and Silas, winter and summer, in heat and in cold, in 
peace and in danger, in a prison or in a cathedral, in the dark, 
in the daybreak, at sun-rising, in the forenoon, at noon, in 
the afternoon, at eventide, and on going to rest, still they had 
Christ before them; His thought in their mind, His emblems 
in their eye, His name in their mouth, His service in their 
posture, magmif ying Him, and calling on all that lives to 
magnify Him, joining with Angels in heaven and Saints in 
Paradise to bless and praise Him for ever and ever. O great 
and noble system, not of the Jews who rested in their rights 
and privileges, not of those Christians who are taken up with 
their own feelings and who describe what they should exhibit, 
but of the true Saints of God, the undefiled and virgin souls 
who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth! — JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, in Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. 
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BREAD FOR THE STARVING' 


HRIST said to His apostles: “It is for you to give them 

food to eat.’’ And that command lies heavily upon all His 
followers today. It is the apostles, both cleric and lay, who have 
the greatest responsibility in the matter of the starving peoples. 
For those who are not Christ’s apostles may hear the same call 
to stem the famine for the sake of humanity; they sympathize 
with the starving, but see no farther. If the non-Christian dis- 
covered a wonder worker who would multiply a few loaves and 
fishes to feed five thousand. he would also be tempted, as the 
Palestinians, to make him king, to establish him as a universal 
provider. That is the great mistake of the materialists. They think 
that all we have to do is to satisfy bodily needs; they spend all 
their energies in trying to turn stones, quarried in coal or gold 
mines or molten in furnace or laboratory, into bread for daily 
life. Their kings are still the men who provide work and food in 
large industrial factories. 

But Christ, while filled with compassion for the men physically 
weak for lack of food, looked beyond the physical necessity to the 
spiritual. He made them sit down formally in companies on the 
grass; He presided as host at a religious meal, and when it was 
finished He had what was left over gathered up as in the formal 
meals of His fellow Jews. He did not provide a soup-kitchen and 
have the people come up in queues. He fed them as human beings 
with a divine destiny; He fed them body and soul. We know that 
mostly they did not understand and would have been content 
with a perpetual soup-kitchen; in consequence He had to expound 
the doctrine of spiritual food, the bread from heaven, until He 
had scandalized them all. So the followers of Christ must re- 
member that the relief of famine will never be achieved by bread 
alone. Pius XII has said: “‘“God knows how deeply we are con- 
cerned with the fate (of the starving children). Nevertheless, the 
deplorable famine threatening infancy and youth is but a pale re- 
flection of the incomparably more dismal misery of their souls, 

*From Blackfriars, June, 1946. 
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a misery which is spreading wider and wider. ...”’ (Allocution 
on Holy Saturday). It is the feeding of the soul which must never 
be lost to sight in the desire to relieve the distress of the body. 


In the midst of distressing famine we must remind ourselves of 
the due order of things set before us by Christ. First He refuses to 
turn Stones into bread to satisfy His own hunger; later He pro- 
vides bread miraculously for those who were without food; but 
all this leads up to the feeding of men’s souls at the Last Supper. 
“You can have no life in yourselves unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood.’’ We are rightly cautioned to 
satisfy people’s hunger before preaching to them, but we must re- 
member that physical hunger can never be divorced from spiritual 
hunger. Our aim in relieving the present terrifying distress should 
be to lead the peoples of Europe and the world to the common 
table of the Lord’s Body, there to be satisfied with real food which 
gives real life. 


It is therefore important to remember the fundamental doc- 
trine of the sacrament, the queen of the sacraments, round which 
the whole life and practice of the Church rotates as the planets 
round the sun. The holy Eucharist gathers in itself so much of 
the life of the Church that its different aspects often tend to be- 
come separated and isolated. We insist on the sacrificial element 
of the Mass in which we are joined by a timeless bond to the 
single offering of Calvary; we reiterate the doctrines of the Real 
Presence and transubstantiation, and bow down before the con- 
secrated bread at the moment of sacrifice and at Benediction; we 
pay visits to Christ within the tabernacle and praise Him in pro- 
cessions at Corpus Christi. We must learn to link all these ele- 
ments together with the central fact of the meal at which we take 
and eat the body of the Lord. The Mass is the Last Supper over 
again and all the hungry apostles of Christ are gathered together 
to feed upon the body of the Victim of Calvary. 


If we assist at Mass at one of the primitive altars where the 
priest faces the congregation across the altar itself, we shall under- 
stand more clearly what the liturgists mean by the ungainly phrase 
“‘a sacrificial banquet.’’ We can see the priest raised up above the 
heads of the people, standing before the stone altar offering the 
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flesh and blood of the one Victim; but we can see at the same time 
the host presiding at the head of the table with all the guests 
gathered round, and the host in the place of our Lord handing to 
each the common food, saying: ““Take ye and eat.’’ The sacrifice 
is at the same time a meal; the two are not separate. The Mass is 
neither a sacrificial mechanism nor a machine for making Christ 
present upon the altar. Christian men gather round Christ’s sac- 
rificial table to be fed. 


Christ who has said: “‘It is for you to give them food to eat,” 
now says at every Mass: ‘““Take ye and eat.’’ He does not say: 
“Take ye and worship.’’ Because it was the real body and whole 
presence of Christ Himself, Christian men have necessarily wor- 
shipped the food that He gave them. And when others denied that 
it was the Lord Himself, insisting that it was only His “ghost’’ 
in the form of a memento, Christian men retaliated by more and 
more public demonstrations of worship with elevations and mon- 
strances. But sometimes perhaps they forget that the Real Presence 
itself is a means to an end, that it is itself a sign of something 
rather than the ultimate effect signified — outwardly shown by 
the bread and the words of the consecration, but inwardly worked 
deep in the heart of the communicant. They tend sometimes to 
forget that our Lord does not remain “‘other’’ to be looked up 
to and adored at a distance when He is received on the tongue 
under the form of bread. People may bow down after the holy 
Communion and remain adoring Him as though He were still in 
the monstrance or as though they were in fact a human taber- 
nacle enclosing the sacred host. They may sometimes forget that 
this bread is food, spiritual food which makes them one with 
what they are eating. Their hunger will never be satisfied so long 
as our Lord remains over against them to be gazed upon with 
awe. The nourishment is so powerful that its effect is that “‘it is 
now no longer I but Christ liveth in me.’’ This is the bread of 
life, the bread of Christ’s life. This is food. 


If we examine the nature of the effects of this sacrament the 
importance of the holy Eucharist may be seen as of the high- 
est at this time of famine. The real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ is the immediate and permanent effect of the 
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words of consecration uttered over the bread and wine. But this 
most holy thing of all creation is itself a sign of something fur- 
ther, for a sacrament is an effective sign of grace in men’s souls. 
The ultimate effect, therefore, the res of the sacrament, is within 
the souls of those who offer the Mass and receive the sacrament. 
And this res is the unity of the Mystical Body. This Body is 
not fully compacted into one until its completion in heaven at 
the end of time, but as he struggles towards that final resurrec- 
tion of Christ the individual Christian can grow more like to the 
One whose life he shares. Every Christian grows in this way by 
the food which he eats at the common Table, and as each shares 
more fully in the one life, so in fact that single principle of vital- 
ity spreads through the whole mass of Christians. Gathered round 
the same table feeding on the same spiritual food, they all begin 
to live the same common life of Christ, common because they are 
all in communion, they all communicate. For this did Christ give 
us His body to eat, that we might become one Mystical Body. 


To approach the question from another angle we may insist 
that the special grace which this sacrament brings to the soul is 
that of charity, the love of God. All sacraments produce an in- 
crease of charity because they all convey grace to the soul and con- 
sequently love to the will. But the Eucharist soars above all other 
sacraments in that it directly produces actual charity, or acts of 
the love of God and of the neighbor. There is no space here to 
elaborate the profundities of this doctrine, but we must insist that 
as a result of receiving holy Communion the soul falls more in 
love with God not merely habitually but by conscious acts; he 
actually loves the.men whom God has made. ‘“Through this sac- 
rament,’’ says St. Thomas, “‘not only is the habit of grace and 
virtue increased but it is furthermore roused to act, according to 
2 Corinthians 5: “The charity of Christ presseth us.’ So the soul 
is spiritually nourished through the power of this sacrament, by 
being spiritually gladdened, and as it were inebriated with the 
sweetness of the divine goodness, according to Canticles 5: ‘Eat, 
friends, and drink and be inebriated, my dearly beloved’ ’’ (III, 
79, 1 ad 2). And this is the same as becoming one with Christ in 
His Body, becoming more enveloped in the unity of the Church. 
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To one who is convinced of the truth and efficacy of the holy 
Eucharist, therefore, it is evident that present physical starvation 
is a direct result of a previous, far more serious starvation of spir- 
itual food. Had Europe as a whole been feeding on the body of 
Christ at the beginning of this century, to take any date at ran- 
dom, then she would have been spared two disastrous wars, the 
land would be prospering and all would be well fed. To the ex- 
tent to which people are receiving this sacrament in the right 
habit of mind and so allowing it to have its effect, to that ex- 
tent does peace, the fruit of charity, reign. The Bread of Life 
could have saved this people from death. 

Again, to anyone convinced of the efficacy of this sacrament it 
is evident that at this moment more than ever do men require 
to be fed at the table of the Lord. Since the fall men can never 
save themselves; their nature is too weak to pull them out of the 
mire into which they are always sinking. It is only occasionally 
that this is made clear; but it is clear today that we have no chance 
of survival except through the divine power of grace. We have 
little life in us and what there is ebbs quickly as by some curi- 
ous inevitability men produce atom bombs, bigger and faster 
bombers and the like. Men are separated thus by fear and hatred. 
Only One can join them again in love, and He has given us a 
sure means to this union. ‘Take ye and eat,”’ at the common table. 

In face of starvation all Catholics then should intensify their 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament; more frequently and with 
better dispositions approach the sacred meal. But they should not 
be content with their own communion. On fire with love of God, 
they should leave the altar ready to set the world ablaze, deter- 
mined to bring all others from far and wide to feed on Christ's 
body, so to be nourished that famine may be driven to the hideous 
memories of a dim past. 

Is not the bread we break a participation in Christ’s body? 

The one bread makes us one body, though we are many in 

number; 

The same bread is shared by all (1 Cor. 10:16f.). 

Jesus said: It is for you to give them food to eat (Mt. 14:16). 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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READING THE BIBLE’ 


Third Book of Kings: 


1:1-8, 11-15 7th Sund. aft. Pentecost 
1:28-35, 38-40 Mond. 7th week aft. Pent. 
2:1-9 Tues. 7th week aft. Pent. 

3:5-13 Wed. 7th week aft. Pent. 

3:16-28 (missal) Mond. 4th week of Lent 
4:21-34 Thurs. 7th week aft. Pent. 

§:1-9 Fri. 7th week aft. Pent. 

7:51-8:7, 9-12 Sat. 7th week aft. Pent. 
9:1-14 8th Sund. aft. Pent. 

10:1-11 Mond. 8th week aft. Pent. 
11:1-12 Tues. 8th week aft. Pent. 
11:26-31, 40-43 Wed. 8th week aft. Pent. 
12:1-8, 13-16 Thurs. 8th week aft. Pent. 
14:5-12 Fri. 8th week aft. Pent. 

17:2-24 (mon. brev.) Oct. of Sol. of St. Benedict 
17:8-16 (missal) Tues. 2nd week of Lent 
17:17-24 (missal) Fri. 4th week of Lent 
18:21-27 Sat. 8th week aft. Pent. 

19:3-8 (missal) Ember Wed. of Lent 


Fourth Book of Kings: 


:1-10 9th Sund. aft. Pent. 

:5-13 Mond. 9th week aft. Pent. 

:6-18 Tues. 9th week aft. Pent. 

1-7 (missal) Tues. 3rd week of Lent 
:1-17 Wed. 9th week aft. Pent. 

:25-38 (missal) Thurs. 4th week of Lent 
:1-15 (missal) Mond. 3rd week of Lent 
:24-7:1 Thurs. 9th week aft. Pent. 

:1-10 Fri. 9th week aft. Pent. 

:1-13 Sat. 9th week aft. Pent. 

9:29-10:7 10th Sund. aft. Pent. 

11:1-7, 9-12 Mond. 10th week aft. Pent. 
12:1-8 Tues. 10th week aft. Pent. 
13:14-21, 24-25 Wed. 10th week aft. Pent. 
17:6-21 Thurs. 10th week aft. Pent. (passim) 
17:21-27 Fri. 10th week aft. Pent. 

18:1-12 Sat. 10th week aft. Pent. 

20:1-11 11th Sund. aft. Pent. 
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1Cf. issue of February 24, pp. 184f. 
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22:1-5, 8-13 Mond. 11th week aft. Pent. 
23:2-8 Tues. 11th week aft. Pent. 
23:24-34 Wed. 11th week aft. Pent. 
23:36-24:7 Thurs. 11th week aft. Pent. 
24:8-17 Fri. 11th week aft. Pent. 
24:18-25:13 Sat. 11th week aft. Pent. 


Book of Proverbs: ~~ 


1:1-19 First Sund. of August 

3:1-15 Mond. Ist week of August 

§:1-23 Tues. Ist week of Aug. (passim) 

8:1-17 Wed. Ist week of Aug. 

8:12-25, 34-36; 9:1-5 Common of BVM 

8:22-35 (missal) Sept. 8, Dec. 8, Nativity BVM, Immac. Concept. 

8:22-24, 32-35 (missal) Oct. 7, H. Rosary 

10:1-16 Thurs. Ist week of Aug. 

14:1-16 Fri. Ist week of Aug. 

16:1-15 Sat. Ist week of Aug. 

31:10-31 Common of non-Virgins 

31:1-31 (missal) Common of non-Virgin, non-Martyr; July 26, St. 
Anne 


Ecclesiastes: 


:1-17 Second Sund. of August 

:1-11 Mond. 2nd week of Aug. (passim) 
:1-17 Tues. 2nd week of Aug. 

:1-13 Wed. 2nd week of Aug. 

:1-13 Thurs. 2nd week of Aug. 

:1-9 Fri. 2nd week of Aug. 

:1-14 Sat. 2nd week of Aug. (pass#m) 


Book of Wisdom: 


:1-11 Third Sunday of August 

:1-11; 5:16-21 Mond. 3rd week of Aug. 

:1-8 (missal) Common Many Martyrs 

:7-14 (missal) June 4, St. Francis Caracciolo 
:7-20; 5:1-5 Common Conf. not a Bishop 
:1-21 Common of Martyrs, T.P. 

:1-5 (missal) Common of One Martyr, T.P. 
:16-20 (missal) Common Many Martyrs 
:1-13 Tues. 3rd week of August 

:1-14 Wed. 3rd week of Aug. 

7:7-14 (missal) Mar. 7, St. Thomas Aq.; May 26, St. Philip Neri 
9:13-19; 10:1-9 Thurs. 3rd week of Aug. 
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10: 


10: 
10: 


13: 
15: 


10-14 (missal) Common of Martyr not Bishop 

10-17 (missal) Mar. 27, St. John Damascene 

17-20 (missal) July 28, Ss. Nazarius and Celsus; Aug. 30, Ss. 
Felix and Adauctus 

1-10 Fri. 3rd week of Aug. 

1-8 Sat. 3rd week of Aug. 


Ecclesiasticus: 


1:1 
1:2 
221 
3:1 
$:2 
4:1 
4:2 
5:1 
731 
10: 
13 
14: 
15: 
Zi: 


31: 
31: 


$23 
36: 
36: 
36: 
36: 
59: 
39: 


44: 


44: 


-16 Fourth Sunday of August 
2-40 Mond. 4th week of Aug. 
-12 Tues. 4th week of Aug. 
-13 Wed. 4th week of Aug. 
2-34 Thurs. 4th week of Aug. 
-11 Fri. 4th week of Aug. 
3-36 Sat. 4th week of Aug. 
-16 Fifth Sunday of August 


-15 Mond. Sth week of Aug. 


1-16 Tues. Sth week of Aug. 

1-22 Wed. Sth week of Aug. (passim) 
1-17 Thurs. 5th week of Aug. 

1-6 (missal) Dec. 28, St. John Ev. 
1-16 Fri. Sth week of Aug. 


25-23 Oct. 11, Maternity BVM 

:11-13, 15-20 Little Office BVM 

:11-13, 15-20 (missal) Aug. 15, Assumption BVM 

211-22, 24-31 Oct. 7, Rosary 

:14:16 (missal) Common BVM 

:23-31 (missal) Vigil of Dec. 8; July 16, Mt. Carmel; Vigil 


of Assumption; Sept. 12, Name of BVM; Dec. 12, Lady 
of Guadalupe 

8-11 (missal) Common Confessor not Bishop 

8-11; 32:18-20, 28; 33:1-3; 34:14-20 Common Confessor not 
Bishop 

1-17 Sat. Sth week of Aug. 

1-10 (missal) Emb. Sat. of Lent 

1-13 Sat. Festal Canticle 

1-10, 17-19 (missal) Vot. Mass, Prop. of Faith 

14-19 Canticle per annum (mon. brev.) 

1-14 Common of Doctor 

6-14 (missal) Common of Doctor; Mar. 18, St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem; Apr. 11, St. Leo; Aug. 20, St. Bernard 

1-15 Common Conf. Bishop; Mar. 21, St. Benedict; Jan. 15, 
St. Maurus (mon. brev.) 

1-15 (missal) Feb. 12, Servite Founders; June 5, St. Boniface 
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44:10-15 (missal) June 26, Ss. John and Paul; July 6, Octave Ss. 
Peter and Paul 
44:16-27; 45:3-20 (missal) Common Conf. Bishop 
| 44:25-27; 45:2-4, 6-9 (missal) Vigil of Apostle 
45:1-6 (missal) Common of Abbots; Mar. 19, St. Joseph 
45:1-6; 47:9-12; 48:1, 5-7, 10; 48:13-15 July 11, Solemn. St. 
Beneditt (mon. brev.) 
§1:1-17 Common of Virgins; Jan. 21, St. Agnes; Aug. 10, St. 
Lawrence 
§1:1-8, 12 (missal) Common Virgin Martyr; Aug. 9, Vigil St. 
| Lawrence 
a §1:13-17 (missal) Common Virgin Martyr; Nov. 22, St. Cecilia 


Book of Job: 


1:1-11 First Sunday of September 
1:13-22 Mond. Ist week of Sept. 
2:1-13 Tues. Ist week of Sept. 
3:1-16 Wed. 1st week of Sept. 
4:1-18 Thurs. Ist week of Sept. 
6:1-13 Fri. 1st week of Sept. 
7 
7 
9 
1 
1 
1 





:1-12 Sat. Ist week of Sept. 
:16-21 Office of the Dead; Nov. 2, All Souls 
:1-17 Second Sund. of Sept. 





0:1-12, 18-22; 13:22-28 Office of the Dead 

4:1-6; 19:20-27 Nov. 2, All Souls 

4:1-6, 13-16; 17:1-3, 11-15; 19:20-27 Office of the Dead 
27:1-15 Mond. 2nd week of Sept. 

28:12-28 Tues. 2nd week of Sept. 

31:1-18 Wed. 2nd week of Sept. 

38:1-20 Thurs. 2nd week of Sept. 

40:1-11; 42:1-6 Fri. 2nd week of Sept. 

42:7-16 Sat. 2nd week of Sept. 


Canticle of Canticles: 


:1-16 Aug. 15, Assumption; Sept. 8, Nativity BVM 
§; 8:1-7 (mon. brev.) Feb. 10, St. Scholastica 

7 July 2, Visitation BVM 

4 (missal) July 2, Visitation BVM 

8:1-7 July 22, St. Mary Magdalen 

; 8:6-7 (missal) July 22, St. Mary Magdalen 

, 7-15 Aug. 18, In Octave of Assumption 

2; 6:1-12 Aug. 19, In Octave of Assumption 

4 Aug. 22, Octave of Assumption 





> 


coum hw WN YD PD 


1- 
1-1 
8-1 
1-4; 
22-5; 
1-4 
8-1 
5-1 
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THEOLOGY FOR LAY PEOPLE 


CONSTRUCTION OF A COURSE 


N 1944 Father Murray wrote two papers in Theological 

Studies dealing with the problem of a lay theology.’ These 
are most pertinent and competent discussions of a very real prob- 
lem. The laity have been called upon to execute great modern 
projects of the Church. They are feeling rather poignantly the 
necessity for an intelligence of their faith adequate to support them 
in fulfilling their authoritatively assigned function. “Some force,” 
says Frank Sheed, “‘is driving the laity to the study of dogma.’” 


Murray's notable studies made two things clear. First, that a 
theology for the layman has a finality of its own. It differs from 
the clerical course because it is a theology in the service of the lay 
priesthood. In the second of his articles he showed that such a 
theology will aim at presenting ‘‘God in the world rather than 
the world in God,”’ which, for various valid reasons, is the burden 
of the seminary course. In a word, it will make the object of its 
study the whole Christ.’ 

For several years now we have been making experiments in 
teaching theology to the layman at Sheil School in Chicago. Our 
original attempt was to present the usual dogmatic sequence on a 
“qui potest capere’’ basis. In practice it meant that the pertinent 
philosophical concepts had to be supplied as needed. The work was 
laborious and the results unsatisfactory. What we were looking 
for was something closer to life than the ordinary clerical course 





"J. C. Murray, S.J., ‘“Towards a Theology for the Layman: The Problem 
of Its Finality,’’ Theological Studies, V (1944), pp. 43-75; ‘Towards a 
Theology for the Layman: The Pedagogical Problem,’’ Jbid., pp. 340-376. 


"F. J. Sheed, Sidelights on the Catholic Revival! (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1940), p. 79. 

*“Subjectum ad quod omnia reducuntur ... , ut ad totum integrum, est 
Christus, prout comprehendit naturam divinam et humanam sive creatum et in- 
creatum ... ; et caput et membra. . . . Et accipio large totum integrum quod 
multa complectitur non solum per compositionem, sed per unionem et per ordi- 
nem.” St. Bonaventure, ‘‘Prolegomena ad sacram Theologiam,”’ Florilegium 
Patristicum, XXX (1932), p. 3 (Soiron ed.); cf. also E. Mersch, ‘‘Le Christ 
mystique, centre de la théologie comme science,’’ Nouvelle revue theologique, 
LXI (1934), pp. 440-475, and F. Lackner. ‘‘Das Zentralobjekt der Theo- 
logie,’’ Zeitschrift fie Katholische Theologie, LXII (1938), pp. 1-36. 
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with its necessarily heavy speculative content. Out of this need 
grew the theology sequence of our Basic Course. It is not, how- 
ever, my purpose to describe this course here. Its object is to pro- 
vide the consistent system of motives upon which Catholic ac- 
tion can be based. In other words, it aims to recruit members for 
the apostolate. This*paper deals with another course constructed 
for persons already active in an apostolate. Its object is to render 
their work more effective. 

“Theology for Lay People’’ was put together at the invitation 
of Catherine de Hueck Doherty, founder and director of Friend- 
ship House. She asked Sheil School of Social Studies to provide 
a four year course in theology for the staff of the Chicago House. 

Full use of Father Murray’s principles was made in working out 
the problem. It was decided that a most apposite framework for 
such a course could be found in the organization of the Mystic 
Corporis encyclical. This beautiful exposition of the totus Christus 
is really an epitome of theology. It groups it around the precise 
object of a lay theology. The various sections of the encyclical 
serve admirably as starting points for the treatises to be discussed. 
And this basis makes of the course a coherent whole. 

Defining theology for lay people as the science which, by means 
of revelation, studies the whole Christ to provide the intelligence 
of faith necessary to the lay priesthood in its work of restoring all 
things in Christ, the course in broad outline follows. The num- 
bers in parentheses indicate the paragraphs of the encyclical 
(N.C.W.C. edition) which provide the starting point for each 
section of the course. 


First YEAR 

I. Introduction (1-8). During this term an attempt is made to fix the 
context of the encyclical, to show in terms of a survey of the history of 
the dogma why a pope has written this document in our time. 

II. Fundamental Theology (9-10). This course presents the formal 
definition of theology; the characteristics of theological method; the theo- 
logical sources or places; the structure of traditional apologetics; and the 
pertinent portions of the treatise on the Church. 

Ill. The Mystical Body (13-65). Here the Pauline figure is submitted 
to a first scrutiny in order to obtain a working definition of the object 
of our study. 
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IV. Man: His Creation and Elevation by God (12). In this course the 
creation of our first parents, their elevation and fall are studied. 


SECOND YEAR 

I. Grace (12). The capital treatise on divine grace begins the Christo- 
logical studies to be carried out during the year. 

II. Christ (25 and following). This term will be devoted to a study of 
the Man-God in terms of sacred Scripture. 

Ill. The Incarnate Word. Here are considered the theology of the in- 
carnation — the hypostatic union and the problems arising out of it. 

IV. The Redemption. 


THirp YEAR 

I. Mary and the Saints. The study of Mariology permits likewise a re- 
view of the matter on the redemption studied at the close of the second 
year. 

II. One God (55 and following). In addition to the matter of De Deo 
Uno this course includes a presentation of philosophical proof for the 
existence of God. 

Ill. The Three Divine Persons (55 and following). 

IV. Heaven, Hell and Purgatory (67). The continuity between the 
life of grace and the beatific vision is emphasized. 


FourTH YEAR 

The fourth year of theology for lay people is devoted to the matter 
of the second part of the encyclical, “The Union of the Faithful with 
Christ,” that is, our life in the Church. 

I. The Infused Virtues (69 and following). 

Il. The Sacraments (80). 

Ill. The Mass (81-83). 

IV. Ascetical Theology (84). Under this heading the spiritual life 
and the theology of the apostolate are considered. 

This analogue of Father Murray’s principles has been in oper- 
ation for a year. It has been adopted also at the New York House. 
God willing, it could be used as another step toward the emer- 
gence of America from the wilderness of pre-Catholic Action. 


GEORGE DRURY 


HOME 


] T may seem a belated recognition of a young and sprightly 
contemporary when we bid welcome to Home, a weekly pub- 
lished by our confreres at the Benedictine Press (1637 So. All- 
port St.), Chicago 8, Illinois. It is now well along in its second 
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year. The ideal with which it launched forth was so vigorously 
progressive — to restore the Christ-life in the Catholic home by 
means of an integrated, organic, altogether Godward home life — 
that one was captivated by its enterprising program and watched 
the ingeniously psychological drive towards the goal, without 
taking time even to applaud. With the sincere, direct logic of truth, 
the editor, Rev. Emilian Shonka, O.S.B., brings home to the 
reader the lamentable lack of logic in our workaday Christian 
family life. He is ably supported by the sound punches at our 
modern self-complaisance, delivered by the novice master of St. 
Procopius Abbey, Father Claude Viktora, O.S.B. ‘‘Metanoia,”’ 
(repentance, conversion, re-orientation) is the slogan of this at- 
tack, and remarkable is the wholesome reaction on the part of 
Home readers. Of course, consciousness of our membership in the 
Mystical Body as the liturgical basis for Catholic living is stressed, 
along with lay action under priestly direction. Instances of more 
specific liturgical activity are exemplified by a report (see issue of 
May 2) on Father Herman's renovation of his parish at Republic, 
Ohio. Not least worthy of comment in recommending Home is 
the unusual staff of collaborators, a group of young ladies, Oblates 
of St. Benedict, who are devoting their lives to the Catholic cause, 
up to the present working chiefly for the missions and sponsor- 
ing Home. We sincerely wish the energetic weekly unabated 
growth and expanding influence. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — It is a pleasure again to be able to list 

a Brother among our authors. BROTHER S. EDWARD, F.S.C., 
sent us his article from San Francisco, where he teaches in the 
Cathedral High School. — FATHER DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B., 
associate editor, is a member of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N.J. 
A serious ailment has confined him to a hospital bed for several 
months; we ask the prayers of our readers for his speedy and full 
recovery. — FATHER PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B., teaches dogmatic 
theology at St. John’s Seminary. —— PETER F. ANSON, well- 
known artist and writer, lives at Macduff, Banffs, Scotland. — 
FATHER CONRAD PEPLER, O.P., is editor of Blackfriars. His ar- 
ticle recalls, and gives deeper significance to Herbert Hoover's re- 
cent remark about the famine: “Bread today has a reality, as the 
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symbol of life, as never before in history.” — GEORGE DRuRY 
is director of the Sheil School in Chicago. 
a 


Friends of Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., will rejoice to 
know that he has at long last been permitted to return to his 
beloved home abbey at Maria Laach. He has consented to remain 
on our staff of associate editors; may it be a symbol of fraternal 
collaboration of American and German Catholic effort! The ven- 
erable abbot of Maria Leach, Ildefons Herwegen, is suffering from 
a mortal disease, and is not expected to live long. We earnestly 
recommend him to the charity of all, especially at the holy Sacri- 
fice. There are few persons to whom the liturgical movement owes 
a greater debt of gratitude. 


¢ 


The Apostolate article in our last issue, ‘““The Story of a Ne- 
gro Parish,” has resulted in an unusually large number of ap- 
proving letters. An interesting comment on the question of our 
Negro parishes is furnished by the famous English convert priest, 
Dr. Orchard, in a review of Dean Willard Sperry of Harvard's re- 
cent book, Religion in America: 

Why can the Baptists gain so many of the Negroes, and Catholics 
make so little headway with them? Your reviewer is sure that we 
need to give these happy people more chance to express themselves; 
while appreciating all that is desired by the strong liturgical move- 
ment in the States, the Negroes might well be allowed to sing their 
own spirituals during the Mass, yes, even clap their hands at the 
elevation (better than presenting arms or firing guns, anyhow) and 
shout Alleluia, at least when the priest says it, often so swiftly and 
without its natural expression (“American Religious Survey,” Black- 
friars, March, 1946). 
¢ 


From a Boston parish comes the report that the pastor, in his 
effort to encourage family prayer, had neatly mounted photographs 
of the parish altar distributed to his people, to serve as the center- 
piece of their home shrine. Certainly a vast improvement over the 
shoddy but expensive “‘artistic altar’’ type of thing, complete with 
statues and plenty of candles ‘““THAT GLOW IN THE DARK!” 
which has been flooding the market of recent years. 


4 


Is not the preference for short, “snappy” services; for Communion 
apart from Mass; for low Masses rather than high or sung Masses; 
for vernacular “devotions” rather than Vespers, Compline or other 
liturgical offices in Latin—is not all this nothing more nor less 
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than what we may call the “snack-bar” mentality showing itself in 
religious worship? Just as a man may become ill-nourished and 
dyspeptic if he relies for sustenance upon hastily devoured “snacks” 
and hurried gulps of liquid in cafeterias and milk-bars, so may we 
become spiritually ill-nourished and incapable of absorbing more 
solid spiritual food by the “snack-bar” mentality of so many types 
of religious service which are the regular sustenance of modern 
Catholics (The Church and the People, June, 1946). 
. 

Ampleforth Abbey, York, England, has announced the early 
publieation of The Proper of the Mass with simple chants for all 
Sundays and feasts of first and second rank, Holy Week included, 
at an estimated cost of one dollar. A brochure with accompani- 
ment will be available at a small extra charge. The work con- 
sists of a system of melodic formulz, easy to learn and Ambrosian 
in character, providing four complete settings from which to 
choose, in the modes of re, mi, fa and sol. The authors, Dom 
Gabriel Gilbey and Dom Laurence Bevenot, state that experience 
with large groups of boys at Ampleforth, and with parish choirs 
elsewhere, shows that the system is attractive and even foolproof. 


+ 
The fifth annual liturgical weekend, sponsored by Approved 
Workmen, was held at the Benedictine Monastery, Delbarton, N. 
J., June 21-24, under the direction of Prior Hugh Duffy, O.S.B. 
The daily program included congregationally sung high Mass, 
recitation of the divine office, and spiritual conferences and round 
table discussions on the liturgy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“PROFESSIONAL” SERVICE 


To the Editor: — There are several things I’d like to get off my chest. 
I have been conducting general services for quite a few Protestants these 
many months and have wondered why those who attend get such a 
“kick” out of it. I also attended the Sorrowful Mother Novena in Chi- 
cago and observed how much the people “like” what they are doing. 

Now understand, I know all about the “isms,” subjectivism, emotion- 
alism, etc., and can sling the usual line about these evils. So don’t go 
supposing or passing judgment of any kind. I know how to account for 
the satisfaction these people derive from such services — the music is 
popular and everything is in the vernacular. They are aware of what 
is going on up front, and all that. It is also pretty much their own 
work. 
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Here is what I have witnessed, however, and it is this I am writing 
about. To put up a good general service, I have to work pretty hard on 
a sermon that will uplift these people. If I am negative in my approach. 
I accomplish nothing, whereas if I point out practical Christian ideals 
I’ve seen Protestant kids walk away with a glow on their faces and a 
quietness of demeanor which shows that they derived something from 
it. They look better, quite often. I hope they are better! 


Understand — this isn’t bragging. Several chaplains have told me the 
same thing. It only means that I, at least, never thought enough of what 
I, as a conductor, must do in a Catholic service to awaken a response in 
a Catholic “audience.” I have left too much to the Mass. The Mass is 
the thing, but there is also the priest’s contribution to the Mass, which. 
I think, we have underemphasized. I have watched many priests since 
the idea lodged, and have noticed how many of us are inept bunglers 
and clod-hoppers— poor showmen in every professional sense of the 
word — without any thought of helping people derive a genuine religious 
satisfaction from divine services. I suppose the faithful observance of 
rubrics should take care of that, and yet I’m sure it doesn’t! 


I’m not saying that we should put on a show or use artificial means to 
stimulate emotional reactions. We should, however, be aware that people 
expect —and have a right—to derive satisfaction from Mass-going 
which will make them better men and women. After all, the mere sense 
of doing one’s duty should not necessarily be the only reward. 

I think a few lectures a year on the psychology of human religious 
needs would help in our seminaries. Our candidates for the priesthood 
need a little insight into the hearts of people — plus instruction on 
“showmanship” to bring out the tremendousness of the Mass. I can see 
where such lectures could be the most “godawful” things if not handled 
with the proper theological perspective, reverence and dignity, and yet 
good lectures might awaken the students to real priestliness at the altar. 
We hate fumbling and awkwardness and unprofessional attitudes in pro- 
fessional athletes and movie actors, and tolerate the most slovenly fum- 
bling in the conduct of our religious services. 

Now that I’ve written all this, I feel it is poorly worded and a re- 
hash of liturgical principles — which is exactly what I don’t mean to 
be writing. I’m criticizing seminary teaching because in concentrating 
on what the priest must be and do for himself it neglects what the 
priest must do for the people. Believe me, the peace-time army teaches 
a priest that he’s got to make the Mass really the Mass, and do it con- 
sciously with the idea of making them feel it, or his congregation will 
fall away from Mother Church pretty fast. I’m inclined to think that 
if it were not for family traditions of church going, social sanctions, 
and the pushing of wives, mothers and grandmothers, many male church- 
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goers would cease attending Mass — because they don’t enjoy it. It’s just 


another duty. 
ARMY CHAPLAIN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF FATHER LOUIS LALLEMANT of the 
Society of Jesus. Preceded by an Account of his Life by Father Champion, 
S.J. Edited by Alan G. McDougall. The Newman Book Shop, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 1946. Pp. xvi-304. Cloth, $3.00. 

To those who are not familiar with this classic it may be said that 
the contents of this volume do not form a treatise on the spiritual life, 
rather they are a compilation of a saintly master’s spiritual teaching re- 
corded by his disciples. For this reason, perhaps, it is more attractive to 
the casual reader, as the terse morals of wholesome heavenly food can 
be snatched and tasted as one goes about one’s daily tasks. They are not 
apothegms, however; the volume outlines a coherent schooling for the 
higher life, an introduction to mysticism. The Newman Book Shop is 
pursuing a course profitable, let us hope, as well materially as spiritually, 


by adding such books as this to its growing list of publications. 
B. A. S. 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF EVELYN UNDERHILL. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Lucy Menzies. Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, N. Y. 1946. Pp. 240. Cloth, $2.75. 

The present volume complements the long list of this Anglican au- 
thor’s works of which her most important are Mysticism and Worship, 
These ten papers, originally delivered as lectures and hitherto published 
only separately as pamphlets, deal chiefly with prayer and the voca- 
tion and spiritual outlook of teachers. A refreshingly lucid style and 
the depth of the author’s knowledge and understanding of Catholic 
thought, which she expresses in practical language for everyday use, con- 
tribute to make this book one which will help to counteract that re- 
ligious emotionalism which too often is mistaken for piety. The author 
would avoid at all costs ‘‘a hot-housy association of pious ladies.” The 
book should prove pleasant and profitable reading especially for teachers, 
both religious and lay. 1. $1. 
CAEREMONIALE Pars Altera: De Celebrante. By Most Rev. J. F. Van 

der Stappen. Revised by Rev. Aug. Croegaert. Fifth edition. H. Dessain, 

Malines, Belgium. 1946. Pp. xxv-543. 

The first volume of this large work on ceremonies has already been 
reviewed in these pages (cf. issue of March 24). It concerned all the 
ministers from acolytes to deacons. This second volume deals with the 
celebrant at private Mass, high Mass, solemn Mass, and other functions 
throughout the year. As was said of the first volume, this authoritative 
work needs no special commendation for those who have occasion to use 
it, namely, professors of liturgy in our major seminaries and others whose 
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office demands a detailed knowledge of ceremonies. The present volume 
is, however, particularly recommendable also for the use of seminarians 
in their preparation for priestly functions. 


Attention is called to the fact that these bocks can now be ordered 
directly from the publishers in Belgium. R. R. S. 


PANGE LINGUA. By Rev. Robert E. Brennan. The Tidings, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 1945. Pp. 156. Cloth, $3.00. 

Father Brennan has put fifty-two of his essays on the liturgy into a 
beautifully printed book. Originally written for his weekly column in 
the Los Angeles Tidings, the essays are centered about a variety of sub- 
jects: the seasons of the Church year, the anniversaries of well-known 
and little-known saints who have influenced the liturgy, and general 
topics like education and art. Father Brennan is Director of Music for 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, and thus sacred music is frequently the 
symbol for the whole spirit of liturgical restoration. Though scarcely 
popular in style or content, the essays seem to be directed principally to 
the laity; throughout, however, there are cautious questions and humble 
suggestions as to how priests and sisters might better promote liturgical re- 
form. Should not high Mass be the ordinary form and should not the 
whole parish sing? Haven’t we allowed secular influences to distract us at 
Christmas and on Mother’s Day? Do we support true Catholic art and 
artists? Are novenas properly understood and are they not sometimes 
overemphasized? 


The virtue of the book is that it can be given to one who is suspi- 
cious of the liturgical movement with the assurance that it will placate 
fears. Father Brennan makes everything he treats seem calm, traditional 
and very orthodox. The limitation of such an approach is the danger of 
implying that liturgical restoration is limited chiefly to appropriate form. 
Also, it involves over-simplifications to the point of occasional distor- 
tions. In opposing the use of the vernacular he writes: “The vast ma- 
jority of God’s children . . . participate in the action of the priest at 
Mass by the union of their will and heart rather than by words. It 
matters not if they do not understand or even hear his voice.” (Why 
then does the Church demand that the celebrant read epistle and gospel 
in a loud tone of voice, that he may be understood by all?) Again, he 
thinks “It is strange that a Catholic should be criticized for the reci- 
tation of the rosary during the celebration of the Mass,” and while, 
“These lines are not written in disparagement of the use of the Missal at 
Mass,” one gets the impression that for the “general mass of believers” 
the rosary is the more appropriate. Father Brennan says, “Perhaps the 
greatest danger to the true liturgical spirit in this country is a lack of 
imagination,” yet his useful little book is an excellent example of the 
fact that we can walk a mile only by a series of short sturdy steps. 


E. H 
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